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the League. The first principle was imported from the
pioneering traditions of America; the second from the Monroe
Doctrine.

Professor L. B. Namier has pointed out one insuperable
objection to the principle of the hue and cry. In international
affairs those who are interested are not impartial, and those who
are impartial are not interested. The military objection to the
principle was, however, even stronger. The essence of the chue
and cry9 in primitive communities was the powerlessness of the
individual aggressor, once all the other individuals in the com-
munity were ranged against him. A strongly armed centralized
power with a modern army and air force cannot be similarly
coerced by any levee en masse against him. To wage war against
any great power with any hope of success there must be detailed
preparations. The international force must have a base; it
must have behind it an immense factory organization, a trans-
port system, control of sea and land communications, a
prearranged policy, a unified politico-military command, and
all its units must be uniformly armed and equipped. The
organization of world war and the preservation of world peace
is not, moreover, the same thing, but two different things.
In any case, the whole burden of an international war would
have fallen upon the states bordering on the aggressor state,
and so far from the hue and cry spelling salvation for them it
would spell ruin.

No doubt these fears were in the minds of the peacemakers
when they drafted Article XI of the Covenant. It might have
been drafted by the Mothers5 Union or the Committee of the
National Liberal Club. * And the League shall take any action
which may be deemed wise or effectual to safeguard the peace
of nations!' Unfortunately all that this ingenious piece of
draftmanship achieved was to raise the whirlwind without pro-
viding the means for riding it out. Impending or present war
was to be everybody's concern. As amended by the Peace
Conference, the 'hue and cry' clause became a meaningless
and dangerous sham.

A less, ridiculous but far more unfortunate fate befell the
second of President Wilson's key contributions to the Covenant,
the famous Article X intended to guarantee the territorial